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Wee Wisdom Is Thankful! 


Ww a joyous, happy Thanksgiving this is going to be for Wx 
WispoM! Last September we told you that we had moved to oy 
new home outside the city limits of Kansas City and near the little t 
of Lee’s Summit. But we couldn't tell you in that letter how very delight 
ful our new quarters are or how thankful we are to our heavenly Fathe 
and the many friends who have helped to make this new home possibl 


We are thankful too to the good people of. Lee’s Summit, who 
co-operating with us to make our work easy and successful. Many 0 
them have opened their homes to our workers who prefer to live i 
Lee’s Summit rather than make the long drive between here and 
City. Uncle Sam has increased the number of workers in the Lee’s § 
post office to help take care of your letters, which are now coming ad 
dressed to Lee’s Summit instead of Kansas City. For all these blessin 
we are thankful. 


I wish each one of you could visit Wee WispDom’s new home. W: 
should be so happy to take you through the pressroom, where our frien 
pressmen Mac McKean and Joe Koggie would let you watch the bi 
presses printing the colorful pages of WEE WisDom. Then we woul 
take you up in a swiftly moving elevator to the fourth floor of a love 
tower that rises over the main entrance to our new building. There y 
would be welcomed by the editorial staff of your magazine. The li 
friends who visit us will love to stand by our sunny windows and | 
out over beautiful Unity Farm. Whether your visit happens to come 
a sunny summer day or on a day when lawns, orchards, and fields 
covered with a blanket of clean white snow, you will feel that Unity F 
is one of the most beautiful spots you have ever seen. 

Thanksgiving time is always a joyous season with us, but this y 
our hearts are overflowing with thanks to our heavenly Father for 
many, many blessings! 


Editor. 


Published on the Ist of each month by UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, Lee’s Summ! 
Mo. Entered as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1893, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under t 
act of Mar. 3, 1879. Additional entry at Lee’s Summit, Mo. Accepted for mailing at special rate 
postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Oct. 27, 1922. 
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I came for a visit; 
And what do you think?— 


i My grandma peels apples By Helen V. Watts 
At a soapstone sink! . 
She bakes cookies and pies | With a kerosene lamp 
And all we desire She shows me the way 
Not over a gas range Up a creaking staircase 


But on a wood fire. At the end of day. 


Warm under a quilt that 
She stitched when first wed, 
I sleep the night through 
On a warm feather bed. 


If I could love Mamma 
A little bit less, 

I'd be happy to live 
With Grandma, I guess. 
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A New Serial 
By 
Bula Hahn 
Copyright 1949 by the Author 


Part One 


N THE Stockwell homestead it was mid- 

September. The sun shone warm, with 
just a hint of autumn in the air. The grazing land 
and pastures were lush and green. The rains had 
wakened the grass roots that had laid dormant 
during all the hot, dry summer months. Ponds 
on neighboring homesteads glistened like silver 
in the sun. The creek was running knee-deep at 
the shallows, and at the ford crossings had to 
be made with care. 

Jet Stockwell and Dave Jackson brought a 
gunny sack full of turnips up from the lower 
patch and emptied them on the ground near the 
log cabin. 

Dave was an orphan boy who had come to 
live with the Stockwells during the summer. “I 
want you to stay with us for a long time,” Jet 
had told him. 


4 November 


“I’m as free as 
that bird.” 


Jets Freedom 


Dave had grinned. “I want to stay longer than 
that.” Then he had promised, “I'll help you with 
all your chores.” ! 

Jet’s mother would cook the turnips in the 
big iron kettle that was hooked to the crane at 
the fireplace. She would season them with cream 
and butter, and bake corn pone on the hearth 
to go with them. She would have it all ready 
when the sun ‘said it was noon and Jet's father 
came in from the sheep range. 

“Raw turnips are as good as apples,” Jet said 
as he bit into a large, round, juicy turnip. “Espe 
cially if you have one in your hand and you 
aven’t seen an apple in more than two years.” 

“Turnips are better’n apples,” Dave said, twist- 
ing the green leaves off his third one. He had 
already eaten two in less than fifteen minutes. 
“Apples have seeds and cores in ‘em—turnips 
haven't.” 

Jet grinned. That was one thing he liked 


a2 a 


about Dave; whatever the boy had at the moment 
was the right thing for him, and he usually had 
words to prove it! There were no regrets in 
Dave's life, no grudges, no “holdovers.” The 
day was good, and the things that went with it 


were good. 

Jet picked up a shovel and motioned to Dave 
to take the pick. Father had asked them to dig a 
large round hole, seven or eight feet across and 
two or three feet deep. Later, when the sides and 
bottom of the hole were dry and hard, they 
would line it with dry grass. They would dump 
in several bushels of turnips, cover them with 
more dry grass, then place pieces of boards on 
top of that. Over it all they would pile the loose 
dirt, thick and high, 


the Indians’ bread seem like a rare treat. 
“Howdy,” Jet and Dave called. They liked the 
Indian boys and were glad they had come. 
“How,” the Indians answered. 
“Get off your horses and come help us dig,” 
Dave said. 
This amused Jet. He had never seen the Indian 
boys do any kind of work but herd sheep. Big 
Brother did little of that; he spent most of his 
time with his father going about the country 
trading horses. 
“Coyotes get sheep,” Running Deer said. “You 
get long whip—help drive coyotes away.” 
Dave dropped his pick. “When?” 
“Tonight—round moon,” Big Brother ex 
plained. “Jet ride his 


in the shape of a 
mound. 

They would make 
several of these 
holes, fill them all 
with turnips, and so 
have enough to last 
all winter. For no 
matter how cold the 
weather got, the tur- 
nips in those holes 
would not freeze but 
would stay sweet and 
good until used. Of 
course it was too 
early to hole the tur- 
nips away yet, but 
Father believed in 
being ready when the 


time came. 
As Jet and Dave 
dug and shoveled 
dirt two Indian boys on horses rode up to the 
pole fence that hemmed in the yard. They were 
Big Brother and Running Deer. The boys lived 
with their father and mother and twelve-year- 
old sister Moonflower across the creek and on 
the high sandy knoll. They did not have a log 
cabin, but their home was a large one-room 
adobe or mud house with dirt floor and a big 
open fireplace. Jet knew, for he had gone many 
times to that adobe house. Running Deer was 
about a year older than Jet; Big Brother was two 
years older than Running Deer. Several times 
Jet had eaten the dry, hard bread that the Indian 
mother baked; he had eaten it after a long ride in 
the open when hunger gnawed at him and made 


He read, “At trees—near salt lick.” 


pony. Dave ride In- 
dian’s new horse.” 


Big Brother was 
offering Dave a horse 
to ride! Jet and Dave 
were excited now. 
They ran out the 
gate and stood be- 
side the boys. The 
Indians did not get 
off their horses but 
sat motionless, their 
long legs dangling 
loosely. They rode 
bareback, which was 
unusual, for each of 
them had a saddle 
that Big Brother had 
taken as boot in some 
horse trade. But the 
Indians were good 
riders whether they 
were riding in a saddle or bareback. 

When Jet and Dave had talked with the In- 
dians a few minutes they learned that the boys 
had seen coyotes several times lately and that 
only the night before two coyotes had come right 
into the Indians’ yard and fought with their 
dogs. “Coyotes not good. Must go,” Running 
Deer said. 

Jet and Dave agreed with him. Soon then the 
Indians touched their heels to their horses’ 
flanks and rode away. Jet watched as Big Brother 
and Running Deer hurried toward the shallows 
at the creek on their way to the sawmill, where 
Mr. Tanner and his son Tod were at work saw- 
ing logs. Running Deer and Big Brother would 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Today, dear God, 

I have no fear; 
I just keep knowing - 
You are near. 


tell Tod to get a long whip and - 


help drive the coyotes away. 
The Indians raced their 
horses after they left Jet and 
Dave. There were no fences to 
hinder, no gates to open and 
shut. There were few fences 
anywhere in the new country, 
and the few that had been made 
were around corrals and pens. 
Some of the boundary lines of 
the several homesteads were 
marked by trees, at other places 
by poles set deep in the ground, 
at still other places by a creek. 
Jet’s grandfather, who lived 
back in the bluegrass country, 
had said that the people who 
crossed the Mississippi River 
and settled in the new country 
beyond were called pioneers. 
Pioneers. Jet liked the sound of 
the word. But better than the 


word he liked being a pioneer. 


The boys were still outside 
the yard. Jet stood with his 
feet wide apart, his shoulders 
squared, his head up. His home- 
spun shirt was open at the 
throat. He shook his head like a 
young colt and tossed his hair 
back from his forehead. He 
gave a loud, long whoop that 
would have measured up to any 
Indian yell in pitch and tone. 
Dave looked at him in astonish- 


ment. Again Jet whooped. 

When the sound had died 
away he told Dave: “See that 
bird circling above the trees 
yonder? I’m as free as that 
bird. I can do anything I want 
to do. After I have helped Fa- 
ther with the chores I can get 
on my pony and ride—and ride 
—and ride. Freedom—that’s 
what Grandfather said men 
went to new countries to find. I 
guess I had to live here two 
years to know what he meant. I 
was not twelve years old when 
we came.” 

Dave, who usually had an 
answer for everything, could 
only stare at Jet. Finally he said, 
“What did he mean?” 

“Why, being free is doing 
the things that you want to 
do,” Jet explained, “and not 
doing the things that you don’t 
want to do.” 

Mother came to the door and 
called to the boys. “Come wash 
your hands. Dinner is ready.” 

Father came around the cor- 
ner of the house. Jet’s sister 
Sarah and their little four-year- 
old brother Lonny came up the 
path from the spring. The 
spring was not far from the 
cabin when you cut across the 
corner of the garden. Lonny 
carried a jar of butter and Sarah 
carried a jug of milk. 

At the bench beside the door 
Jet lifted the gourd dipper and 
filled the tin washbasin with 
water. His eyes twinkled with 
mischief as he stuck out his foot 
as if to trip Sarah. She dodged 
and wrinkled her nose at him. 
Jet knew she would have been 
disappointed though if he had 
let her’ pass unnoticed. Sarah 
was more than a year younger 
than Jet, and she adored her 
big brother. Dave gave Sarah’s 
pigtails a twitch as they sat 
down on the benches at the 


table. Lonny saw to it that 
Pride, their little black curly. 
haired dog, was tucked in at his 
feet under the table. When all 
of them were in their places 
and had folded their hands Fy. 
ther gave thanks for the food 
and their good health. 

As soon as Father had helped 
the plates he said, “Two of our 
sheep have strayed away.” 

Jet and Dave looked at each 
other. Father had said that if 
he had good luck with the sheep 
this summer and fall, he would 
give each of the boys a sheep of 
his own. And now two were 
missing. “Maybe coyotes got 
them,” Jet volunteered. 

“I don’t know,” Father said. 
“Anyway right after dinner, Jet, 
I want you to get on your pony 
and ride into the scrub country 
and see if you can find any 
trace of them.” ‘ 

The scrub country! Jet’s eyes 
shone with excitement. The In- 
dians lived west of his father's 
homestead, and you went west 
when going to the settlement, 
His Uncle John and Aunt 
Suzanne lived on a farm south 
of his father’s land. Mr. Tan- 
ner, the sawmill man, and his 
family lived south of them too. 
Their old friends who had come 
to the new country with them 
lived about six miles east. But 
the scrub country! It lay north 
of his father’s homestead. It 
was wild and rough, the ground 
full of. small stones, and cov 
ered with sagebrush and this 
tles. That part of the country 
was not good for farming; all 
the homesteaders said so. Jet 
had never been farther north 
than his father’s boundary line. 

Dinner over, Jet and Dave 
went to the corral. Kutha, Jet's 
pony, stamped the ground and 
trembled with excitement when 
the boys fastened the bellyband 
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of the saddle around him. His 
head was up, his ears twitched 
backward and forward; he was 
eager to be off. 

Dave told Jet: “I'll finish the 
hole for the turnips, then go 
with Sarah and Lonny to the 
woods. We'll look at the hick- 
ory nut and walnut trees. Nuts 
won't be very big this fall, too 
much dry weather. But we want 
to watch the trees and not let 
the squirrels get our share.” 

Jet nodded and looked at the 
sun. It was early afternoon. “T’ll 
try to be home by sundown,” 
he said. “I want to let Kutha 
rest a little while before we 
start out with the Indian boys 
tonight.” He swung into the 
saddle, slipped his feet into the 
stirrups, eased his body for- 
ward, and lifted the bridle rein. 
“But if I’m not here when the 
time comes to start,” he added, 
“you boys go on.” 

Jet and his pony were off 
then through the corral and 
across the yard. Kutha liked to 
lope in long easy strides, and 
Jet liked to ride that way. But 
very soon after they crossed 
Father’s north boundary line, 
the going became slower. Part 
of the scrub brush was strong 
enough and stiff enough with 
thorns to scratch the pony’s 
legs. Jet also had to keep a 
sharp lookout for prairie-dog 
holes. Kutha could easily break 
a leg by stepping suddenly into 
one of them. Judging by the 
barking and scolding that 
greeted horse and rider, Jet con- 
cluded that the prairie dogs 
were quite bold in asserting 
their claim to the scrub land. 

When Jet rode over the first 
hump or rise of land he lost 
sight of all familiar things. 
Looking back, he could not see 
the trees that bordered the creek 
as it ran through his father’s 


farm. He could not see the 
sandy knoll where the Indians’ 
adobe house stood. This seemed 
like a different world that he 
was in. But he was proud that 
his father trusted him enough 
to send him out here alone. 

After a time he brought the 
pony to a stop. He stood up in 
the stirrups, shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and gazed out in 
every direction over the un- 
broken land. But nowhere could 
he see two sheep. He gave 
Kutha the rein, and the pony 
started on again. Jet did not 
know how long he had been 
riding. He had come a long way 
though, several miles maybe. 
By the sun it was late after- 
noon. No use to go any farther; 
he might just as well turn 
around and go home. 


Then such a barking and 
scolding as he had never heard 
before came from a prairie-dog 
mound over to the left. There 
were several of the little ani- 
mals near the hole. At first Jet 
thought they were fighting, but 
he was mistaken; they were ex- 
cited about something. 

Jet jumped to the ground, 
slipped the bridle rein over his 
arm, and he and Kutha walked 
over to see what the fuss was 
about. All the prairie dogs but 
one scampered away; that one 
darted down the hole. But im- 
mediately he was on top of the 
mound again. Then Jet knew 
why. There was a string a little 


-more than a foot long tied to 


the prairie dog’s leg, and a stick 
was fastened to the other end 
of the string. When the prairie 
dog jumped into the hole, the 
stick flipped across the opening, 
and the little animal was 
brought up with a jerk. There 
was nothing for him to do but 
pop right out again. 

Jet went closer; the dog 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I know 
That, night or day, 
You always hear me 
When I pray. 


— 


disappeared. This time Jet 
grabbed the stick and brought 
the frightened animal up dan- 
gling. He held the stick at arm’s 
length and reached for his pock- 
etknife with the other hand. 
Quickly he cut the string, and 
the prairie dog fell back into 
the hole. This time he did not 
bob up again. 

Jet looked at the stick and 
saw that a soiled paper was 
wrapped around it. He unrolled 
it and read, “At trees near salt 
lick.” The word “leg” was writ- 
ten on the paper too, but the 
prairie dogs had chewed the 
edges of the paper until he 
could read nothing more. 

Jet knew what a salt lick was. 
His father had told him. It was 
a place where there was enough 
natural salt in the ground to 
make the dirt taste salty. Buffa- 
lo and wild deer and many 
other animals had come and 
licked the ground—because 
they liked the taste of salt— 
until the place was bare. 

Jet read the words again: “At 
trees near salt lick.” Jet scanned 
the horizon. Sure enough, far- 
ther north there was a clump 
of trees. He had been too busy: 
looking for sheep to see them. 

(Turn to inside back cover) - 
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The 
Thankful 


(Game 


By Adele Haberlein 


| bagees PUTNAM tried for days to think of 
a reasonable excuse for not going to the 
farm for Thanksgiving. She knew that when 


you were twelve you could not very well say, . 


“I’m fed up with the Putnams and with spend- 
ing all my holidays on Grandfather's farm with 
a lot of stuffy relatives.” 

That was the way she felt, but she needed a 
better excuse—a kinder one—even a truer one, 
for Laurel had to admit to herself that the Put- 
nams were not really stuffy, not a single one of 
them. 

Still she wished she had the freedom that some 
of her friends had. Mary Johnstone sometimes 
flew to Chicago for a holiday with friends, and 
Jessie Norton went to Columbia, where her 


‘brother was in school; but she always celebrated 


in the same old pattern, at Grandfather's farm 
with the Putnams! 

On Tuesday the way was opened for her. 

Laurel raced home from school and bolted 
into the kitchen, where her mother was preparing 
fruit and cutting up marshmallows and outs for 
the enormous overnight salad that would be her 
donation to the holiday dinner. 

“Mother, oh, Mother,” she cried. “Don’t you 
think I could escape the family circle just this 


once? Louise Gaines——” 


The expression on her mother’s face and the 
queer way in which she echoed the word “es. 
cape” stopped Laurel for a moment. 

“Oh, you know what I mean, Mother. Louise 
says her mother wants me to stay with them. 
Her cousin Tom is coming from New York. 
He’s Lawrence Laurant on the radio, you know, 
and all our crowd will be invited to a tea in the 
afternoon to meet him. It will be just—just ruin- 
ous to miss that. He’s only sixteen, and think 
who he is already.” 

Mrs. Putnam was so slow in answering that 
Laurel pleaded, “Oh, Mother, please, please!” 

She expected an argument and was surprised 
when her mother said: “I'll try to explain to 
everybody so that no one will feel hurt. We'll 
miss you, but you'll probably have a better time.” 

That evening Laurel did not have a minute 
for any of her homework. She was to stay 
Wednesday night with Louise so she would not 
miss a minute of the Thursday fun. 

She washed her hair. She coated her face with 
cold cream. She manicured her fingernails. 

Robert, who was two years older, gave her a 
puzzled look when she squatted on a hassock 
in front of her mother so Mrs. Putnam could roll 
the ends of her hair. 

“For Pete’s sake, Sis, what is this? You're not 
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‘went right to the dining room; 


aiming to vamp Grandpa away from Grandma 
are you?” 

“Hardly,” Laurel said in her most superior 
tone. 

“That’s a lucky decision,’ Robert retorted. 
“I'd like to see the glamour girl who could out- 
glamour Grandma in Grandpa's eyes. But I 
still don’t see—I mean, what's up? Why all the 
beauty-shop routine?” 

Mrs. Putnam explained. “Laurel isn’t going 
to the farm Thursday. She’s staying in town with 
Louise Gaines.” 

“Not going!” Robert’s voice was a shout. “Not 
going to the farm! On Thanksgiving!” 

Mrs. Putnam gave him a warning look over 
Laurel’s head. 


“Well, all I have to say is that you'd have to 
chloroform me to keep me away from a Putnam 
jamboree.” 

All day Wednesday Laurel was bodily present 
in her usual classes at school, but her mind was 
at home, where she was mentally rummaging 
about through dresser drawers and the closet in 
her room. 

For the tea she could wear the long dress 
she had worn to the mothers-and-daughters- 
banquet, but what could she wear for dinner 
tonight and breakfast tomorrow? Her blue suit? 
A sweater and skirt? And should she take the 
gold beads or her locket ? 

There was only a block between the Putnam 
and the Gaines houses, but when Laurel’s bag 
was finally packed it was almost complete 
enough for a trip to the 
moon. 


mail, and his eyes kept turning to the mir- 
ror over the buffet. It was the same all. eve- 
ning. 
Laurel wondered what was the matter with 
her. The others seemed hypnotized. They listened 
eagerly to every word, and she only felt like 
laughing out loud, not because she was happy 
but because they all were in a trap and didn’t 
know how to get out. She must get away. She 
wanted more than anything in the world to be 
home, where ‘things were more natural _ 
where everyone had an even chance. 

When she and Louise were alone Laurel said: 


“You won’t be mad if I don’t stay, will you, 


Lou? I'll miss the fun tomorrow, but I just know 
I'm going to be homesick.” 

Louise was very sympathetic and said of course 
she wouldn’t be mad, but she wished Laurel 
felt like staying. Mrs. Gaines was very sweet 
and “understood perfectly.” Even Lawrence 
walked home with her, but he did not offer 
to carry her bag and he did not stop talking 
about himself until he said, “Well, good night, 
Laura.” 

She stormed into the living room. “I was never 
so fed up in all my life,” she announced to the 
astonished family. “That Tom Gaines alias Law- 
rence Laurant! Why, he even has a permanent, 
and I know he uses mascara.’ 

“Thanksgiving at the farm after all,” she 
thought dismally as she carried her bag up-+ 
stairs and started to unpack. “A lot I have to 
be thankful for!” (Please turn to page 24) 


She looked very nice in the 
gray skirt and’ coral sweater, 
with the little silver scatter pins, 
but when Lawrence Laurant 
was introduced to her he mum- 
bled “Laura Putnam” without 
a glance in her direction. In- 
stead he watched himself in a 
wall mirror. 

Dinner was ready, and they _ 


but no one ate very much. They 
did not even talk. They just 
watched Lawrence and listened 
to him, and he did not mind at — 
all. He talked in a steady stream 
about New York, about famous 
people he knew, about his fan 


at once. 


The new arriv- \ 
als all said it - 
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yawned and 
stretched himself high in 
his tree-hole bed. “Knock, 
knock, knock.” He listened. 
“Who's there? Come in,” he 
said. 

His mother laughed. “You 
know who makes a noise like 
that, dear me; it’s Bill Wood- 
pecker drilling for his break- 
fast in this tree. The little 
worms and insects can hear 
him too no doubt, but they 
won't say: “Who's there? 
Come in.’ What's more, they 
won't come out.” 

Skippy gave his tail a twirl 
and stuck his head outside. 
“If I get down this tree to- 
day, looks like Ill have to 
slide.” 

“Yes, it’s snowing,” his 
mother said; “looks like it’s 
going to storm. The wind is 
strong too, Skippy; better 
stay here where’s it’s warm.” 

_ “The wind can’t hurt me,” 
Skippy said; “I’m going to 
skip and run. I'll find some- 


one to play with me—stay- 
ing home’s no fun.” 

“Fun is where you make 
it, as you will learn some 


day,” his mother told him Skippy 


with a smile. “Why not stay 

here and play? The cup- 

board’s full of hickory nuts, 

the ones you helped me store. 

A warm tree house and nuts to eat—now who 
could ask for more?” 

“I'm tired of eating hickory nuts,” said Skippy 
with a frown, and climbing out the small round 
hole, he slowly started down. “I hid some wal- 
nuts in a log. I'll bring you one,” he called. “At 
least I'll try,” he told himself as down the tree 
he crawled. “I wish I had a pocket.” The thought 
made Skippy pause. “Lucky Chippy Chipmunk 
has pockets in his jaws.” 

Suddenly a puff of wind gave Skippy’s tail a 
twirl, and for a moment Skippy thought he was 
a flying squirrel. “I think I'll go back home,” he 
said, and tried to turn around, but he did well 
to even keep his four feet on the ground. 


Squirrel 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1949 by the author 
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He went the way the wind blew and couldn't 
even stop until he reached a little hill; then with 
a well-aimed flop he cuddled down behind it in 
a cozy little hollow and spread his tail and 
rested where the cold wind couldn't follow. 

Suddenly a head popped up from out a hole 
near by, and Chippy Chipmunk sniffed and 
blinked, his little nose held high. 

“Hello, Chippy,” Skippy said, “why don’t you 
come outside?” 

Chippy blinked his eyes again, then opened 
them quite wide. “Why, Skippy! What are you 
doing here? It’s winter, can’t you see? I thought 
you had a nice warm hole up in a maple tree. I 
stay at home when winter comes, and all I do is 
sleep.” He stuck his head out farther still and 
took another peep. “Yes, winter’s here. I thought 
it was; somehow I always know before I even 
look outside and see the flakes of snow.” 

“Don’t you get hungry?” Skippy asked. 

“Sometimes I do, but then I just wake up and 


‘D cat a while, then go to sleep again.” He yawned. 


“I'm getting sleepy now, so I'll just say good 
night. I'll see you next spring, Skippy” —zip! he 
disappeared from sight. 

“T'll try to reach those bushes,” thought Skippy. 
“Dearie me, I wish I'd done as Mother said and 
stayed up in our tree. Perhaps they'll break the 
wind a bit.” He scurried through the snow and 
reached a bush before the wind could blow one 
long hard blow. And there another nose popped 
out so close to Skippy’s feet he stopped and sat 
down backward on a cold, slick, snowy seat! 

Wozo Woodchuck chuckled. “It’s Skippy 
Squirrel,” he said. “Another skip and you'd have 
set, kerplunk, right on my head.” 

“I'm on my way to get some nuts,” said Skip- 
py. “Please come too. I hid some in a hollow log; 
there’s plenty there for you.” 

“No, thank you, Skippy,” Wozo said. “I'll stay 
here. I’ve been told that winter's here, and this 
one will be extra long and cold.” 

“But Wozo,” argued Skippy, “you'll starve; 
your cupboard’s bare. While we were gathering 
food to store, you ate yours 
then and there.” 


“Yes, I ate mine.” Wozo 
laughed. I won't starve 
—you're wrong—because, 
you see, I ate enough to last 
all winter long. Underneath 
my coat of fur I have a coat 
of fat. That keeps me nour- 
ished months and months— 
you hadn’t thought of that.” 

Skippy looked quite puz- 
zled, and not knowing what 
to say, he gave his fluffy tail 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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By Helen M. Roberts 


JERRY McGINNIS sat under the bright light 

in his older brother's basement shop. He was 
so absorbed in the latest issue of a model-airplane 
magazine that at first he paid no attention to 
the call from the top of the stairs. 

“Hi, Jerry! Hi, Jerry! Are you deaf?” It was 
Bob Maxwell, shouting loud enough to disturb 
the whole neighborhood. 

“Here I am, Bob.” Jerry looked up from his 
magazine. “What's the matter? You sound as if 
you were bursting with news.” 

“J am! Just take a look at this!” Bob thrust a 
sheet of folded paper into Jerry's hands. 

“Well, what do you know?” Jerry read the 
headlines announcing a model-airplane contest. 
Then there was silence while he finished reading 
the rules. 

“You're going to enter, aren’t you, Jerry? 
You will, won’t you?” Bob nudged his friend to 
get his attention. 

Jerry looked up at Bob. “Did you ‘veed the 
rules?” he asked. ‘The contest is for boys fifteen 
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years and younger. That means all the model- 
airplane club will be entering. What chance have 
1?” 

“Plenty,” insisted Bob. “Those kids may think 
you're not big enough or good enough for their 
old club! But I know you can do it! None of 
them has a brother who’s an airplane executive!” 

Jerry laughed at Bob's serious expression. 

“How would that help me build - plane?” 

“Well,” began Bob. “Well—— 

Then his eyes lighted on the huge plane sus 


pended by fine wires from the rafters. “Well!” 


“You said that before.” Jerry's eyes sparkled 
merrily, and his freckles stood out on his ruddy 
cheeks. 

“None of the boys have seen that plane.” Bob 
pointed toward the ceiling. “Enter it in the con- 
test. Then you're sure to win.” 

“But I didn’t build it, Bob. You know my 
brother Jim made it years ago.” 

“But he gave it to you, didn’t he? You said 
he did.” Bob argued as usual, without waiting 
long enough for a reply. 

“Why, yes! It’s mine! You see it’s broken in a 
few places.” Jerry stood up on the stool to un- 
fasten the plane. “He called it the Golden Moth, 
but the covering is torn away, and some of the 
struts are missing.” 

Bob examined the Golden Moth with reverent» 
interest. “It could use a new paint job too,” he 
suggested. “Why, that’s it! Fix it up, paint it 
up, and then it would be all right to enter it as 
yours.” 

Jerry shook his head. Then he put his finger 
on rule two of the contest. All entrants must be 
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fifteen years of age or younger, and must state 
their age at time of constructing model planes. 

“What's wrong with that?” Bob pushed his 
hair back out of his eyes. “Jimmy was fifteen 
when he built that. And if you fix it all up now, 
it’s just the same as if you built it.” 

But Jerry still shook his head. In fact he was 
still shaking his head long after Bob had gone 
home to supper. If only he could make wonder- 
ful planes like Jimmy could, the boys would be 
glad enough to let him join their club! 

In a big box in the shop were several hun- 
dred model airplane kits that Jimmy had de- 
signed years ago. He had cut them out in mass 
production, hoping to make some extra money 
selling them. Then he had lost interest in them 
after they were boxed and ready for sale. As 
Jerry opened one of the dusty boxes, bearing 
on it the name “Jimmy McGinnis, Airplane De- 
signer,” he thought of his brother, who was now 
a designer of big government planes. 

He looked over the plans and studied them 
carefully. The design was better than some of 
the store models and was not beyond his ability. 
He took out the largest pieces of the balsa and 
laid them against the pattern. The smallest 
pieces had to be cut out with 
a razor blade. The paper for 
covering the fuselage and a 
small bottle of model-air- 
plane cement were included 
in the kit. Everything neces- 
sary for the plane seemed to 
be there except the “dope,” 
and there were several jars of 
various colors of dope on 
shelves close by. 

Early Saturday morning 
found Jerry beginning con- 
struction of the small plane. 
While he waited for the ce- 
ment to dry, he made a strict 
inspection of the Golden 
Moth. Its golden color was 
dimmed by an accumulation 
of dust and grease. There 
were more struts missing 
than he had realized at first, 
and the broken covering of 
the fuselage had been con- 
Structed of thin balsa, 
steamed carefully for bend- 
ing to make the correct 


curve, then glued together. 

Jerry made accurate measurements for the 
struts then cut them out of the scrap balsa he 
found in boxes under the bench. Cutting and 
fitting the larger pieces for the fuselage cover- 
ing was a more difficult task. When he had cut 
a long strip he took it upstairs to steam it over 
the teakettle. 

“What are you doing, Jerry?” His mother 
was busy preparing lunch. 

“Just fixing up Jimmy’s old Golden Moth.” 
Jerry tried to sound quite unconcerned. 

“I’m so glad, Jerry! It’s always seemed a shame 
to have that beautiful plane hanging downstairs, 
broken, dusty, and useless!” 

“And you don’t care what I do with it?” Jerry 
moved the piece of balsa back and forth across 
the steam, bending it ever so gently. 

“Of course not!” His mother smiled at the 
serious boy. “Whatever you do with it, I’m sure 
Jimmy would be proud of you and of the plane 
too.” 

There were many trips to the kitchen to steam 
and resteam the new sections. When they were 
too wide it was easy to shave a strip away, but 
when they were too narrow he had to make new 
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“None of the boys have seen that plane.” 
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ones and do his work all over again. By the time 
Bob came over with his football late in the after- 
noon Jerry was ready to quit for the day. 

The boys tossed the ball back and forth to 
each other on their way to the vacant lot. “The 
other boys have.started work on their models,” 
volunteered Bob. “They all think they’re going 
to win. But I told them not to be too sure, be- 
cause you were entering a supermodel, a secret 
plane.” 


Jerry waited for Bob to continue. “What did 


his work, while on other days he scowled: and 
worked in silence. ' 

Two days before the contest Jerry was giv. 
ing the Golden Moth its final check-up. His 
friend Bob sat quietly beside him for a few mo- 
ments. 

“What a plane!” he murmured. “What a per- 
fectly super plane!” 

But Jerry worked on silently, touching up very 
small places underneath the wings with the gold 
paint. 


they say?” he asked at last. 


“Nothing!” Bob was so very casual that Jerry 
knew there was more to it than just that. 


“Tell me!” he ‘insisted. 

“Well, they didn’t say 
much!” Bob blurted out the 
truth. “They just laughed and 
said your superplane would be 
a superjoke!” 

When the boys reached the 
vacant lot a crowd of older boys 
were already playing football. 
One of these, Cliff Warren, 
shouted to them. ‘‘Well! 
Well!” he jeered. ““How’s the 
secret weapon, Jerry? How’s 
the master airplane builder?” 

When Jerry pretended not to 
hear, Cliff continued: “You 
ought to join the kindergarten 
class, Jerry. Maybe you could 
win in a contest with them.” 

“Cut it out, Cliff,’ warned 
Eddie, the president of the 


Model Airplane Club. “Every 


kid has the right to enter this 


“You're sure to win, Jerry! You just can't 


The Fairies’ Banquet 
By Barbara Sanderson 


The snow is falling all around 

Like dainty doilies to the 
ground; 

Upon the earth a cloth it 
leaves, 
A lacy pattern hands can’t 
weave. | 
And fairies set their table 
there; 

With tiny crystal cups prepare 

The nectar and ambrosia 
sweet 

That snowland fairies like to 
eat. 

And as the sun shines brightly 
through 

You'll see their cups there 
sparkling too. 


miss!’ Bob’s voice was full of admiration. “I’m 
glad you weren't, well, squeamish about entering 


it in the contest.” 

“What do you mean— 
squeamish?” There was a new 
sharpness to Jerry's words. 

“Oh, nothing, I guess. Just 
that sometimes kids and grown- 
ups too get cold feet about 
things. You know what | 
mean!” 

Yes, Jerry knew. He had 
known it right along. } 

After Bob left he touched the 
Golden Moth almost lovingly. 
Years ago Jimmy had dreamed 
this plane and had spent hun- 
dreds of hours in its detailed 
construction. Even the smallest 
part had to measure up to the 
perfection of his dream before 
it could become part of the 
plane. Everything must be right! 

Quickly Jerry took a card to 
match his entry cards. Scarcely 


contest, and anyone who builds 
a plane can become a member of our club.” 

Jerry’s cheeks were as fiery red as his hair, 
and Bob muttered under his breath as they went 
on to the next vacant lot. “Those smart alecks 
think they know it all!” 

Every day at school Cliff teased Jerry about 
his plane, but Jerry managed to keep his temper. 
In the evenings and on Saturdays he worked on 
the small kit model as well as on the Golden 
Moth. After cleaning off the accumulated grease 
and dust, he painted the entire plane with the 
golden dope he found in the basement shop. 
Although the paint was old, it spread on smooth- 
ly over the repaired fuselage and the perfectly 
proportioned wings. Some days Jerry whistled at 


waiting to read over what he 
had written on the card, he put it in an envelope 
addressed to Eddie Williams and hurried out to 
mail it. On the way home he was whistling again. 
On the day of the contest all the entries were 
arranged on tables in the hobby department of 
Springdale’s new store. There was such a noisy 
crowd of boys around the Golden Moth that the 
chairman had to rap on the table several times 
to announce the decision of the judges. 
The first three prizes went to members of 
the Model Airplane Club. Then Eddie stood up 
to speak. 
“We are making a special award today, boys. 
The judges asked me to announce it.” He lifted 
the Golden Moth from (Please turn to page 27) 
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King David 


‘V7ING SAUL believed that the Lord loved 

David and would one day make him king. 
Saul’s jealousy became so great that he was in- 
sane much of the time. His son Jonathan advised 
David to leave the king’s headquarters in Gibeah, 
which was Saul’s home. 

,. So David fled alone into the hill country of 
Judah. For a time he lived in the cave of Adul- 
lam. But some of his friends learned where he 
was hiding and came to see him, and they told 
others. Soon from all parts of the country men 
who were dissatisfied with Saul’s rule came to 
talk with David. Many of them remained in the 
cave with him, forming themselves into a little 
band of loyal followers. 

But Saul was not pleased at David's leaving 
his court and headquarters; he wanted David 
killed. When his servants did not find David and 
kill him, Saul took a party of soldiers and went 
into the country to make a search in person. One 
day the party stopped near a cave. While the 
soldiers attended to camp duties Saul went inside 
the cave to rest. 

Now this was the very cave, among “the rocks 
of the wild goats,” in which David. and his fol- 
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lowers were hiding! But the cave was large, 
reaching a long way into the hill. David and his 
men pushed as far back in the cave as they could 
so that Saul would not know they were there. 

One of the men thought it a good opportunity 
to rid themselves of the hated king. “Now is the 
time for you to slay this enemy who seeks to take 
your life,” he whispered to David. 

But David did not wish to harm Saul, and he 
would let none of his followers do ill to him. 
After all he was their king. Instead while Saul 
slept David went up to him and with his sword 
cut off a piece of his robe. 

When Saul awoke he went outside. David 
went out too, and from a safe distance he called, 
“My king.” 

Saul recognized the voice and turned quickly. 
There was David bowing himself to the ground. 
He said: ““Why do you listen, my king, to those 
who tell you I would do you harm? Behold, this 
day the Lord has delivered you into my hands. 
While you slept I could have killed you.” He 
held up the piece he had cut from the king’s robe 
to prove his statement. 

Saul wept. “You are a better man than I am,” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


Thanksgiving Day 
comes this year, let us 
all give thanks to God for the 
many gifts that He has given us. 
Let us give thanks especially 
for the gift of sight, one of the 
most precious of all divine 
gifts. It enables us to see the 
beauty of God’s world and to 
do and to enjoy miany things 
that those who are unable to see 
can enjoy only in their imagina- 
tion. 
As you read your copy of 
Wee Wispom you can be glad 


. and thankful that boys and girls 


who do not have the gift of 
sight can also read the many 
interesting stories in it. Each is- 
sue of WEE WISDOM is pub- 
lished in two different forms. 
One is made up of ordinary pa- 
per printed with printer’s ink. 
The other is prepared out of 
heavy paper containing row up- 
on row of raised dots in various 
arrangements. These raised 
dots, which the blind “read” by 
touching them with their sensi- 
tive finger tips, are the letters 
of the Braille alphabet. 

Our stamp this month pic- 


By Roland Rexroth 


tures the man who is responsi- 
ble for this method of printing 
for the blind, who are thus 
enabled to read through the 
sense of touch instead of the 
sense of sight. 

Louis Braille, the man pic- 
tured on this stamp issued by 
his native country of France in 
1948, lost his sight in an acci- 
dent when he was only three. 
Even with this handicap he was 
a brilliant student. He became a 
fine organist, and also played 
the violoncello. 

In Braille’s day teachers tried 
to help blind pupils to read with 
their fingertips raised letters 
similar in shape to the Roman 
letters that you are reading. 
These letter formations were ex- 


tremely difficult for boys and 
girls to learn, and a man named ff © 
Charles Barbier tried out a sys- 
tem of using dots to represent 
letters. His system was an im- 
provement, but it was still diffi. 
cult. Louis Braille, who had be. 
come a teacher in the Institute 
for the Blind in Paris, took the 
Barbier system, and modified it, 
developing the alphabet that 
bears his name and that is now 
used in many schools for the 
blind. 

Braille letters are written by 
pressing a pointed pencil-like 
tool into heavy paper, causing 
raised dots to ap on the 
other side. The Braille alphabet 
is made up of various combina- 
tions of evenly spaced dots, ina 
pattern of two horizontal dots 
by three vertical dots. For ex- 
ample, one dot is A, one dot on 
top of another is B, two dots 
side by side are C. A single dot 
preceding a word indicates that 
it is to be spelled with a capital 
letter. You can find the com- 
plete alphabet in the “World 
Book” and other 

Here is a sample of what 
Braille writing looks like. Can 
you guess what the letters say? 
They say, “WEE WIspOM.” 
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he told David. “You have done good to me, 
while I have done evil to you. I know the Lord 
will make you king over Israel. So promise me, 
David, when you are king you will not destroy 
my family.” 

David promised, not because Saul had begged 
his mercy but because God had directed Samuel 
to anoint Saul as king of Israel. Saul took his 
soldiers then and went back to Gibeah. David 
took his men and left the cave, for he knew that 
Saul could not be trusted. 

Saul did not want David to be king evén 
though he knew in his own heart that the Lord 
wished it. So it was not long before jealousy 
again overcame him, and with a large number of 
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soldiers he again went into the wilderness to 
seek David. 

Saul’s men stopped on a plain, and from his 
hiding place on the mountainside David looked 
down on them. When it was night he took with 
him one of his men and went into Saul’s camp. 
He found the guards asleep. David went over to 
where Saul slept; his spear with a bottle of water 
— it was sticking in the ground near his 
head. 

“Again the Lord has put your enemy into 
your hands,” David's companion said. “Since you 
will not kill him, let me do it for you.” 

“No,” David said. “Let the king fall in battle 
or let him die as the _ (Please turn to page 30) 
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By Violet 


Janet and Jimmy on Thanksgiving Day 
Dressed snug and warm for a ride in the sleigh. 


Daddy asked Mother to sit by his side 
When out to the country they went for a ride. 


Snowflakes were falling.on meadow and brook 

Till houses all had that white frosted-cake look. 
Sleigh bells were ringing through crisp, frosty air 
While Thanksgiving joys seemed to glow everywhere. 
When Janet and Jimmy spied Grandfather's place 
They shouted for joy, and smiles lit each face. 
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-- “Let us be seated and each bow his head 


artmann 


| The neighbors came over to join in the fun. 
‘Then Grandfather said, “Of each blessing God sends, 


Blessings 


Grandmother opened their friendly front door, 
And oh, what a welcome she gave to the four! 


“Happy Thanksgiving!” she said to them all; 

“The pudding’s baked brown as the leaves in the fall! 
To thank the good Father for our daily bread.” 

When dinner was finished and dishes were done, 


There’s none that is finer than family and friends!” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: _ 

In this month of our national Thanksgiving Day I should like to share 

- you the joy of making and using a “thank-you box” or “blessings 

Paste bright-colored paper on the top and sides of any small card- 
board box. Print on the box “Thank You, God” or “Blessings Box.” Cut a 
small opening in the top and put the box in a convenient place. Write 
out on squares of paper the blessings, both visible and invisible, for which 
you are grateful, and any special need that you feel strongly is right 
for you to have met. Drop these through the opening in your box. Each 
time you think about the contents of the box, give thanks to God for 
His loving-kindness. Once a week open the box and go over the requests, 
discarding those which have been answered, and putting back the rest. 
Writing down your prayer requests and watching the answers to them 
become real helps you realize more than ever how much God loves His 
children. 

Would you like an application blank to join our happy Good Words 
club? Address your card or letter to Barbara Benson, Good Words Booster 
Club, care of WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I will gladly mail 
one to you. This month and every month, let’s keep saying joyfully: 

“Thank You, God, for everything.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you very 
much for your joyous letters. In your 
last letter you said that God wants 
you to keep ed mind on your 
work. I’m glad you wrote that, be- 
cause | e piano lessons, and 
when I practiced I kept thinking 
how much fun the other chil- 
dren were having outdoors, Such 
thoughts caused me to make mis- 
takes. But now I get down to 
work and really think about what I 
am doing. My love to you and all 
Boosters everywhere.—Mary. 

Our mind is the thinking, 
knowing part of us, and when 
we learn how to use it well, it 
becomes a very good friend to 
us. When we keep our thoughts 
on the thing we are trying to 
learn or to do, God speaks to 
us through our mind and tells 
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us everything we need to know 
about it. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have Icarned 
The Prayer of Faith by heart now. 
And I have been doing another 
thing that helps me to live up to 
the club pledge. Mother cuts out 
the Magic Pillow Verses for me, 
and every day of the week I learn 
the verse for that day.—]udj. 

We like Judy’s plan of using 
one of the pillow verses each 
day in the week. Those of you 
who would prefer not to cut the 
verses out of the magazine can 
copy them on cards. Memoriz- 
ing the verse for the day and 
thinking of it often will act like 
magic to help you remember 


that God loves you and is your 
help in every need. 


St Dee Barbara Benson: 1 have 


made a chart on which I mark a 
red star if I keep the pledge. If | 
fail to keep the pledge I mark a 
black X. I have one black X on my 
chart, but a Booster should never 
fail to try again.—Esther. 

Your cheerful courage, Es- 
ther, reminds me of a little 
verse that other Boosters have 
found helpful. It is: —_ 

“Good, better, best— 
I'll never let it rest 
Till my good is better 
And my better best.” 
x 

Dear Secretary: 1 think the Good 
Words Booster Club has helped me 
greatly. I find it hard sometimes 
not to say cutting things to le 
who have hurt me. Now that I 
long to the Booster Club I a 
doubly hard not to say them. 
time I let the occasion pass I. find 
it easier next time to hold my 
tongue. I’m sure that if I keep try- 
ing I will soon overcome this fault. 
—Bobby. 

It is hard to remember al- 
ways to seal our lips against 
ugly, thoughtless words, but 
you are learning, Bobby, and 
you will be a stronger, happier 

rson for it. 

We should not stop at just 
refusing to speak the ugly word 
that comes to mind. We are 
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really growing when we can put 
a good word in its place. 


Dear Barbara: Here is my appli- 
cation blank for membership. I will 
take the other four to school. We 
are going to form a club at school, 
and we shall have our meetings at 
dinner time, as all of us eat at 
school. I am learning The Prayer of 
Faith and the club pledge. 
—Harold. 

Harold, you have a good 
plan. Your lunchtime should be 
a happy time as you practice 
thinking good thoughts, speak- 
ing good words, and doing 
good deeds. Because you are 
happy, your food will taste bet- 
ter too! Perhaps other readers 
will want to try having lunch- 
time meetings too. 


Dear Barbara Benson: A few 
days ago I felt sick, and I was afraid 
I would miss school the next day, 
which was Monday. I said The 
Prayer of Faith and the next morn- 
ing when I awoke I felt very happy, 
and I was not sick. In my opinion 
The Prayer of Faith is the best so- 
lution to any problem.—PAyllis. 

We agree with you, Phyllis, 
that the best way to solve any 
problem is to have faith or to 
aemember that God loves us 
and is our help in every need. 
When through faith we believe 
that God dwells within us, 
guides our way through every 
moment night and day, we 
open the way for God to give 
us thoughts and ideas that will 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


solve our problems in good and 
perfect ways. God’s ways are 
always happy ways. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 prayed 
to God to let me know what He 
wants me to be when I finish my 
education. I have decided I should 
be a teacher, and I feel that that is 
what God wants me to be; that is, I 
feel right with God, so I know 
He showed me what to be. Now I 
can plan my high-school courses 
accordingly.—Faith. 

You are a true and happy 
Booster, Faith, for you have 
learned to “tune in” to God’s 
perfect plan of happiness for 
you. Each time we pray we are 
“tuning in” to God, so that we 
may learn what He wants us to 


do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 find it very hard 
to do anything for my parents with- 
out saying something against it first. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me to do my work more willingly. 
By knowing the Booster Club 
pledge I have a better friendship 
with my schoolmates, because I 
try to think only good thoughts 
about all persons at all times. By 
knowing God loves me and 
will help me in every need, I am 
not afraid to stay by myself.—Joyce. 

In her letter Joyce tells about 
three things taught her by the 
club that are helping her to be 
the happy, joyous person God 
wants her to be. It may surprise 
you to find out how many help- 
ful things you can list. Try it. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 teach a 
country school, and I should like 
eight application blanks for the 
Good Words Booster Club. Thank 
you.—Mrs, S. 


We are printing this request 
because we believe that some of 
you will want to talk to your 
teacher about forming a ‘Good 
Words Booster Club in your 
school or in your room. Many 
Sunday-school classes are en- 
joying local Good Words 
Booster clubs. We shall be 
glad to send you a folder of 
suggestions and as many appli- 
cation blanks as you may need. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 

Karen Hanna (10), Rte. 2, Mary- 
ville, Mo.; Cafolyn Owens (11), 
Rte. 2, Jackson, Tenn.; Tommy 
Johnson (11), Box 284, Medina, 
Tenn.; Janice Perry (11), Rte. 2, 
Maryville, Mo.; Rita Berg (13), 
69 Moore Ave., Rte. 1, Verona, 
Pa.; Georgia Dale Bond (13), Rte. 
1, McQueen, Okla.; Pat Stock- 
well (13), 50 Brunet Ave., 
Pointe Claire, Que., Canada; Horst 
Schonewolf (12), Niedermollrich, 
16 Wabern, Ibez, Kassel, Germany, 
U. S. Zone; Menai Pritchard (10), 
Porth-Yr-Aur, High St., Caernar- 
von, N. Wales; Amerylis Crocker 
(11), 418 Jefferson St., Emporia, 
Va.; Sharon Naeloe (10), Box 85, 
Delanco, N. J. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is ny health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
ear, 

Since God and love and 


Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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A Thanksgiving to Remember 


HE DOGS’ mad bark- By Lawrent Lee that he was unharmed. 
ing and Cicero's yowls Red picked up his fork 


of terror almost broke up 
dinner at the Sloans’ on Thanksgiving evening. 

Red half rose from his chair, and his cousin 
Coralee flushed a hot and frightened pink. 

“They're after Cicero!” she gasped. 

Their friend and guest Kegs said apologet- 
ically: “It sounds like my pup Vic and Sutton’s 
dog Tom-tom!” 

Mrs. Sloan put a comforting hand on small 
Anne, who sat as still as a startled wren; and 
Mr. Sloan said: “They're running toward the 
woods. By the time you get to the porch, Son, 
they'll be so far 
away you can't 
catch them. So 
you might as well 
sit down and fin- 
ish your dessert.” 

“Father's 
right,” said Mrs. 
Sloan gently; for 
the noise of the 
chase was already 


ste bowl of milk as if 


and cut off a generous bite of 
his pie. The sooner he finished his dessert, the 
sooner he would be excused from the table and 
be free to do as he pleased. That meant, the 
sooner he would be free to go to the woodland 
and find Coralee’s pet. 

He nudged her with a sympathetic elbow. He 
gave Kegs a meaningful look. To his mother he 
said: “This pie is super! May I have another 
piece when I get back from hunting Cicero?” 

A smile went around the table. Everyone but 
small Anne knew he meant he was hurrying so 
that he could go 
to Cicero’s rescue; 
and everyone ap- 
proved, though 
Mr. Sloan remind- 
ed them that cats 
often spend the 
night in the 
woods and barns 
and in the morn- 
ing come for their 


fading, becoming 

faint and dim. Fa 4 they had never 
“Let’s eat our pie  % been away. 

and not worry. It’s > “Sure, Dad,” 
natural for dogs RTA N Red agreed. “But 
to chase cats; but this time Cicero's 
let us thank God been chased and 


that He has given every living thing ways to 
take care of itself if it will use them. Cicero's 
smart and very quick. He’s probably safe in a 
treetop by now.” 

Reluctantly Red obeyed and sank back to his 
place at the table. Cicero’s yowls had stopped; 
and the cries of the dogs sounded more like dis- 
appointed yapping than triumphant barking. He 
looked at Coralee. Her face had lost its color 
and was white and strained as she stared down 
at her plate. 

Red squirmed. Whether or not Cicero was 
using the gifts God gave him to take care of 
himself and escape from the dogs, he knew 
Coralee was not going to be happy until she 


' got her big yellow cat into her arms and knew 


frightened; and we don’t know what's really 
happened.” 

Coralee and Kegs followed his example and 
finished their dinner quickly. When Mrs. Sloan 
excused them they raced through the dusk to- 
ward the woodland, breathlessly calling the cat 
and searching every clump of weeds and brush. 
On the far side of the barn they saw Vic and 
Tom-tom loping across the pasture, their sides 
heaving and their red tongues lolling. Cicero 
and his doings no longer interested them. It was 
suppertime; and so far as they. were concerned, 
nothing else mattered. 

“Kitty, kitty!” Coralee called, but they caught 
no answering sound or flash of color to tell 
them that the big yellow cat was safe; and their 
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fear for him deepened. It seemed impossible that 
he should not hear them call, and he always came 
running at the sound of Coralee’s voice. 


When they reached the edge of the woodland 
night was thickening about them, and under the 
trees the darkness was already so deep that it 
seemed to crouch there, waiting for them threat- 
eningly. 

“We can’t see him in there,” Kegs said. ““May- 
be we'll have to give up till morning.” 

Coralee swallowed miser- 
ably. She said in a choked 
voice: “It’s going to be cold 
tonight. So even if we can't 
see him, I'll call. If he’s not 
too frightened he'll come— 
if he’s not hurt.” 

Red tried to en- 
courage her. “Don’t 
worry, Coralee. Just 
be thankful he’s got 
those ways of pro- 
tecting himself that 
Mom spoke of.” 

“Sure,” Kegs said 
hastily as if he were 
ashamed of having 
given up so easily. 
“We'll look for him 
till we find him. 
What do we do 
next ?” 

Coralee smiled wistfully. 
Red knew that she could not 
speak without crying, and 
she was no crybaby. 

He said: “You keep on 
calling him, Coralee. I'll go 
home and get one of Mom’s 
old skillets. I was reading about the old frontier 
artist Audubon the other day. We can use a 
method he had for hunting animals that he 
wanted to paint. If Cicero won't come to us, 
we'll find him, no matter how dark it gets! You 
wait and see.” 

Red hurried back across the pasture. In the 
deepening night familiar landmarks disappeared; 
and he stumbled through clumps of dried milk- 
weed and got tangled in wild-rose branches; but 
at last he reached home. He got an old-fashioned, 
long-handled frying pan that hung in the shed 
and filled it with pine knots from the woodpile. 
When he carried them into the house and started 


them burning in the fireplace, he explained his 
plan to his father. 

“Your idea sounds good, Son,” Mr. Sloan 
said, “but even if there’s not much wind, with 
fire in an open skillet you need a grownup along. 
So I'll come with you.” 

When Red and his father got back to the 
woodland, Kegs and Coralee still stood at the 
edge of the pasture, patiently calling Cicero. 

“Do you think the dogs hurt him, Uncle?” 


Coralee asked in a small voice. 

Mr. Sloan answered slowly: “I’ve known cats 
to stay in trees for days after dogs have given 
them a hard chase. So we'll not believe anything 
bad has happened to him unless we have to.” 

Kegs looked curiously at the pine knots blazing 
in the frying pan. 

“What good will that do?” he asked. “It 
won't light up the whole woods!” 

“No,” Red agreed. “But watch and you'll see 
how it works. Our ancestors caught animals 
by night this way more than a hundred years 
ago.” 

They moved into the woodland, Coralee going 
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first, calling to Cicero. The boys 
followed with Mr. Sloan bring- 
ing up the rear. Under their feet 
fallen twigs crackled, and the 
autumn leaves heaped in the 
hollows rustled with every step 
they took. Small woodland 
creatures wakened from their 
sleep and scurried before them, 
adding to the night sounds. 
The blaze from the fire carried 
by Red flickered up and down, 
making larger and smaller the 
globe of light that circled them, 
but leaving the rest of the 
world in darkness. 

“I could see better without 
the fire,” Kegs protested. ‘This 
little bit of light around us 
seems to shut me in so I'd pass 
a cow without knowing it!” 

“Don’t look for cows or cats 
either,” Red advised him. “Just 
stare into the darkness. When 
you see——” 

_ He broke off. “There he is! 
"Way up in the top of that big 
elm!” 

“Where?” Coralee cried. “I 
can’t see anything. Yes, I do— 
two bright balls, close together 
like twin stars! But not Cicero!” 


“The stars are his eyes,” said 
Red, tingling with excitement. 
“They reflect this fire, even if 
it isn’t strong enough to show 
up his body. Here, Dad, hold 
the skillet, will you? I'll climb 
after him while Coralee talks 
to him so he'll know we're 
friends.” 

While Coralee spoke sooth- 
ingly to the cat in the dark 
heights of the tree Red climbed. 
When he was no more than 
half way up, timid miaows 
came down to him; and he 
struggled on. His heart pound- 
ed with exertion and eagerness. 
His hands smarted against 
patches of roughened bark. He 
touched the soft warm body 
that crouched trembling on the 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, Father-God, for 
food 


And other blessings I enjoy; 
May each day be Thanksgiv- 
ing Day 


For every girl and every boy. 


limb above him. Carefully he 


felt it. 


“He’s O. K.,” he announced. 
“Not a scratch on him!” 

With the cat perched on his 
shoulder, he began the long de- 
scent. Now and then he 
snagged his clothing against 
the trunk and he was held fast 
until he could free himself; but 
at last he reached the ground; 
and Coralee took her cat into 
her arms. 

“T'm awfully grateful to you, 
Red, for knowing how to find 
him and getting him down,” 
she said softly. “And to Him 
for making Cicero smart 
enough and fast enough to take 
care of himself, even against 
two big dogs! It’s a Thanksgiv- 
ing to remember!” 

Red smiled as they started 
home across the pasture. For 
him too it was a Thanksgiving 
to remember. 


The Thankful Game 


(Continued from page 9) 


She glanced over the hangers 
in her closet. “I'll wear this to- 
morrow,” she said to herself, 
fingering a green wool dress. “I 
don’t want a single thing to re- 
mind me of this stupid eve- 
ning.” 

She went into her mother’s 
room, unscrewed a bottle of 
polish remover and set to work. 


Putnams wouldn’t care 


much for red fingernails when 
she wasn’t in her teens yet. 
Laurel felt sure of that. 

The wind was raw, and it 
was pouring rain when they 
started for the farm next morn- 


ing. 
“Something more to be 
thankful for,” Laurel grumbled 


to her brother. 

“Aw, don’t be a wet blan- 
ket,” Robert said. “Let the rest 
of us have a good time even if 
you are dead set against one for 
yourself.” 

The downpour of rain could 
not dampen the warmth of the 
welcome at the farm, and in 
spite of herself Laurel felt a 
little better when Grandfather 
and Grandmother Putnam held 
her tight and kissed her. Then 
there was Uncle Joe, whose 
eyes laughed while his face re- 
mained still and quiet; Marie, 
who was just Laurel’s age; and 
Aunt Edith, looking gayer and 
prettier than Laurel had ever 
seen her look. 

The reason for this was ex- 
plained when Sam, the oldest 
of the cousins, came stalking 
down the hall. 

“Sam!” 

The new arrivals all said it at 
once, their voices and their 
faces showing their doubt at its 
really being Sam. 

When Laurel had been a tiny 
girl she had once said, ‘Marie 
is my most favorite cousin, but 
my most most favorite is Sam.” 
And he still was—especially to- 
day as he stood so brave and 
handsome in his uniform. 

Just suppose she had stayed 
in town and missed Sam! 

“How in the world!” Mother 
gasped. “We thought you were 
thousands of miles away with 
the occupation forces in Berlin. 
How did you ever——” 
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Her voice trailed off. as 
Grandmother said: ‘Now, now, 
save your questions. I know ev- 
erybody is getting hungry. 
Come, girls, we'll finish cook- 
ing dinner, and then while we 
eat Sam can talk and tell us 
everything.” 

Sam patted 
cheek. “Don’t count on that, 
young lady. I’ve been saving up 
for this dinner ever since I 
found out there might be a 
chance for me to come home.” 

With Sam back, the family 
just had to be together every 
minute. No one wanted to risk 
the chance of missing some- 
thing. The kitchen filled up 
with people as if by magic, and 
everyone was in everyone else’s 
way, but nobody minded that. 
Putnam get-togethers were us- 
ually that way, and today in 
spite of all the confusion dinner 
was ready and on the long table 
in the dining room in no time 
at all. 

Such a dinner too! Scalloped 
mushrooms, baked squash, 
homemade bread and home- 
made butter, potatoes au gratin, 
jellies, preserves, pickles, sal- 
ads, and pumpkin pie with 
whipped cream filled the table. 

Grandfather said'a beautiful 
prayer. He always talked to 
God as if they were old and 
dear friends. 


Then Grandmother started a 
bowl of fluffy mashed potatoes 
around the table, and dish after 
dish followed one another af- 
ter that as though they were 
moving along an assembly line. 
As Father spooned a huge serv- 
ing of potatoes to his plate he 
said: “Well, this year I’m 
thankful for an appetite. Can 
you think of anything worse 
than a meal like this and no ap- 
petite?” 

“Something worse is an ap- 


By Nell Holbert 


He are some new recipes to try out this month. Then maybe 
Mother will let you help get the Thanksgiving dinner. 


Apple Salad 


6 red apples 
1 bunch celery 


1 cup English walnut meats 
Y4 cup raisins 


@ Chop all together. Serve with salad dressing. 


Soft Gingerbread 


cup granulated sugar 


1/, cup molasses 


@ Mix well and add 14 teaspoon cinnamon and 14 teaspoon 
ginger. 

@ Melt 14 cup butter in 14 cup boiling water and add to the 
first mixture. Then add one egg, two cups flour and 1 teaspoon 
soda. 

@ Blend all ingredients together. Place in a well-greased pan and 


bake 25 minutes at 375° F. 


Marshmallow Salad 


2 cups marshmallows, 
cut fine 


@ Mix all together. 


1 cup nuts 
1 cup pineapple 


V4 cup cream whipped with a little sugar 
@ Pour on the mixture and serve, topping with a red cherry. 


petite without a meal,” Sam 
said almost as though he were 
thinking aloud. Then it seemed 
he wished he could make ev- 
erybody forget what he had 
said. “The best part of all this 
is that most everything was 
grown right here on the Put- 
nam farm. No wonder it tastes 
so good,” he said. 

e “thankful game” had 
started. Every year it had been 


= 


a part of these big Thanks- 
giving dinners, and everyone 
was expected to play. Laurel 
thought: “Goodness, I'd for- 
gotten about the game. What in 
the world shall I do when my 
turn comes around? I haven't a 
thing to be thankful for.” 

“And you, Edith?” Grand- 
father asked. 

“I am thankful for a number 
of things this year, but right 
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A Key Rack 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


Father 


for 


| Seetreieg will like this rack to hold keys that often get mis- 
placed or lost. It may be cut from balsa, wallboard, or ply- 


wood about 1/, inch thick. 


Figure 1 is the key rack pattern with measurements. 
Figure 2 shows the size of the four circles that form the head 


of the key rack. 


Draw a pattern on stiff paper, cut out, and lay on wood. Use 
pencil to draw line around pattern. Cut out, then sandpaper the 
wooden key. Cut out hole at the top. 

Drive in three long small-headed nails (A), where small 
circles are shown on the flat side of keyrack. 

Give rack a coat of gold or silver paint. 


now I can only think of Sam.” 
Aunt Edith glanced across at 
her son arid then down at her 
plate so the tears in her eyes 
would not show. 

Laurel felt more at a loss as 


November 


to what to say than ever. She 
had just thought of Sam. She 
could have said she was thank- 
ful for his coming home but 
Aunt Edith had taken it away 
from her, and now she felt 


there was nothing left for her 
to say. 

Robert came next. Right then 
a fork of lightning seemed to 
come in at the east window and 
run around the walls of the 
room. A tremendous crash of 
thunder followed it. 

Robert laughed. “Well, I 
was going to be thankful that I 
passed in everything this six 
weeks, but now I’m glad that 
that lightning just played 
around and didn’t strike, and 
I’m glad the roof doesn’t leak. 
Really I am thankful for that, 
Grandfather. The old house 
wears so well and has protected 
all of us so many, many years, 


- You know what I mean, don’t 


you?” 

“Yes, indeed I do, Robert!” 
Grandmother answered for her 
husband. “I am thankful for 
that all the time. The old place 
isn’t fancy, but it has kept us 
all together and safe for a long, 
long time.” 

“Safe,” Sam said again in 
that talking-to-himself way 
which had become a habit of 
his in the last few months, 
“Now that’s something to be 
really thankful for. I’ve seen 
thousands of houses that didn’t 
keep their families safe and to- 
gether, no matter how much 
they may have wanted to.” 

Laurel almost jumped. “Safe 
and together.” How wonderful 
Sam was! She looked at each 
one sitting around the table. 
How wonderful they all were! 
Now she understood. 

“It’s my turn, isn’t it?” she 
said eagerly. “A while ago | 
couldn’t think of a thing but 
now—now I’m most thankful 
that we are safe and together.” 
She winked at her mother across 
the table. “And I’m most, most 
thankful that I belong to the 
Putnam gang!” 
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Bookmarks for 
Everyones Books 


By Hazel Pickett 


VERYBODY has books—Father, Mother, Sister, Brother— 
and we all know that we should not turn down leaves, for 

it spoils the looks of a nice book to bend the corners of the leaves. 
To help you keep your books looking nice we are giving you 


, directions for making pretty fan-shaped bookmarks for all your 


books. Maybe Mother has special recipes in her cookbook that 
could be marked with one of these bookmarks so she will not 
have to hunt all through the index to find the one she wants. 
Sister might like some to mark the place of her lesson in her 
schoolbooks. 

To make the bookmarks you will need some last-year’s Christ- 
mas cards, some stiff drawing paper, white or colored, and some 
narrow Scotch tape or passe-partout binding in silver or gold. 
Out of paper, cut a pattern of a fan with scalloped edges like 
the ones shown in the picture. 

Lay the pattern on your colored drawing paper and draw a 
line around the edge and cut out. With the thin strips of tape or 
passe partout paste the straight edges together; this leaves the 
two scalloped edges open so they can be slipped over the corner 
of the page of the book. ; 

Decorate the fans with pictures cut from the old Christmas 
cards or old magazines. If you can draw well, you can use crayons 
or water colors to outline your own designs on the fans. 


If you want to give these 
bookmarks as Christmas pres- 
ents put several of them in a 
cardboard box, and decorate 
the box with designs from old 
Christmas cards. 


The Golden Moth 


(Continued from page 14) 


the table for everyone to see. 
Then he took a card from an 
envelope. 


“This plane was entered by a 
younger boy, not a member of 
our club. Let me read you the 
card he sent me through the 
mail: “The Golden Moth was 
designed and built by my broth- 
er Jimmy when he was fifteen. 
He gave it to me, but it has been 
hanging in our basement, dirty 
and broken, until this contest. 
I replaced several broken struts 
and built new balsa covering 
for half the fuselage; then I 
gave it a new paint job. I want 
the Model Airplane Club to 
have the Golden Moth for their 
clubroom so that all the boys 
can examine it and see what a 
difference it makes when the 
plan is good and every single 
detail is right.’” 

The boys cheered and 
clapped until Eddie rapped on 
the table again. 

“We appreciate and accept 
this gift of Jerry’s,” he con- 
tinued. “His own model did not 
win a prize, but some day he 
may be designing as fine planes 
as his brother does. Now, Jerry, 
our special award to you is a 
life membership in our Model 
Airplane Club.” 

Jerry’s cheeks glowed with 
embarrassment and pride. But 
the friendly cheers of the other 
boys as they welcomed him into 
their membership soon made 
him feel at ease. 
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Thanksgiving 
By Judy Hoffert {10 years) 
La Mesa, Calif. 


We should all give thanks 
On Thanksgiving Day 

For all the good things 
That have come our way: 

Our homes and our schools 
We all like the best, 

And many more blessings 
With which we are blessed. 


My Home 
By Patty Jo Zenko (12 years) 
Pembine, Wis. 


You can have your mountains, 


You can have your sea; 
But I will just stay home and look 
At what belongs to me. 


The cow is bellowing in the barn, 
The kitten’s at the door; 

I have a home to live in— 
Who could ask for more? 


When the rain or snow is falling 
And the wind is whistling 
around, 
It doesn’t bother me at all, 
Because at home I’m safe and 


sound. 


The Moon 
By Penelope Oberne (8 years) 
Ont., Canada 


The moon shines brightly through 
my window, 
Through my windowpane; 
When morning comes it goes 
away— 


I hope it comes again. 


Does it see the rocks and rills . 
And our apple tree? 

Does it see the children sleep? 
Does the moon see me? 


28 November 


WEE WISDOM 
HAS A NEW ADDRESS 


We have completed a long- 
anticipated move to our new 
location a few miles outside 
Kansas City, near Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo. Our mailing address 
now is: 


WEE WISDOM 
LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


Special Note: For some time 
you may receive envelopes 
and order blanks from us im- 
printed with our former ad- 
dress, 917 Tracy. Kansas City, 
Mo, You may use these with- 
out readdressing as both post 
office addresses will be main- 
tained for a time and mail will 
reach us promptly at either 
address. 


The Breeze 
By Teddy Balcom (10 years) 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


What is it 

That goes rippling through the trees 

Like a gay song or a laughing 
brook ? 

You can’t see it, though you can 
look— 

It’s the enchanting breeze. 


It’s here, it’s there, 

It’s everywhere in the air; 

On desert, grasslands, or the sea; 

It loves to curve about you and me, 

A chiding playmate that loves to 
tease— 

It’s the magical, enchanting breeze. 


My Thoughts 
By Doris Wolf (7 =— 
Newmanstown, 
Dear children all over the world, 
God loves all of you. 


He wants you to be happy vey 
And forever His work to do 


Thanksgiving 
By Kenneth Lloyd (9 years) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Thanksgiving comes in November. 
We are always sure to remember 
That God gave us harvest 

And God gave us love. 


My Prayer 
By Evadel Frederick (9 years) 
Globe, Ariz. 


O God, please listen as I pray, 

Hear the things I have to say: 

Thank You for the food we eat; 

Thank You for our daily meat;” 

For guarding us throughout our 
sleep, 

While in our heart Your Word 


we keep. 


My Birthday. Dream 
By Wilma Wolfe (10 


I went to sleep in a maze of cake 
and ice cream. 

I slept and had a wonderful dream 

Of panda bears stacked to the roof, 

Of a hobby horse with golden 
hoof, 

And a great big wonderful Teddy 


bear, 
And a princess doll with golden 
hair. 


Tin soldiers there were so straight 
and tall 


It seemed in battle they'd never 


fall. 


Their muskets went boom! boom! 


boom! 
A silvery smoke filled the room. 
And then I woke; my dream was 


past. 
My, I wish birthdays came twice 


as fast! 
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Caroline Makes a Friend 


Everyone had left the playground 


except Caroline. “I don’t know why 
the girls don’t like me,” said Caro- 
line to herself. You see, Caroline 
was a new girl. She had moved to 
Eau Claire only a week ago, and al- 
ready she was beginning to dislike 
the girls at Tenth Ward School. She 
began to walk home very slowly. 
As she came into the house she 
slammed the door and set her books 
down hard on the table. “How was 
school today?” asked Mother. 


“It was ter———” began Caroline, 
but checked herself and said, ‘Oh, 
all right.” 


“Something is wrong,” said 
Mother. “Tell me about it.” 

“Nobody likes me at all,” Caro- 
line said. “At least they never talk 
to me.” 

“Have you ever tried talking to 
them first?” asked Mother. 

“No,” said Caroline. 

“Try it then,” said Mother. 

That night Caroline was very 
thoughtful. The next day she tried 
what her mother had told her to do. 
That afternoon she came running 
home from school and said: “Oh, 
Mother, I did what you told me. I 
tried talking to Sally Jones. Now 
= is coming over to play with me 
an 

She broke off, all out of breath. 
“I think Sally Jones was just as shy 
as you were and was waiting for 
you to talk to her,” said Mother. 
“I also think,” she said, laughing, 
“that you had better get cleaned up 
so you'll be ready when Sally Jones 
comes over.” 


Rain and Sunshine 
By John Beckinsale (10 years) 
Brisbane, Australia 


It is raining. The sun’s not out; 
The big black clouds are all about. 
A rainbow beams across the sky 

So high, so high, so high! 


A wind comes up, the clouds are 
shifting; 

They are really and truly drifting. 

Soon they will be far away; 

Then we shall go out to play. 

Now the sun is in the sky 

So high, so high, so high! 


The First Snow | 
By Ruth Ann Florin (14 years) 
_ Edgerton, Wis. 


Slowly, then faster and faster 
Comes the snow. 

The trees, tall and gaunt, 

Are changed to silvery patterns. 
The snow sprites dance 

To the music of the wind 

And cover all things 

With a silvery blanket. 


Skippy Squirrel 
(Continued from page 11) 


a flip and turned and hopped 
away. 

“That wind won’t let me find 
my log. I don’t like wind,” he 
thought. “It’s almost swept me 
off my feet in spite of how I 
fought. That bunny, Tippy 
Snowshoes, will likely play with 
me—unless he’s waiting till the 
snow gets deep enough to ski. 
I'd even play with Sollie Skunk 
if he’d come trotting out. He’s 
crawled into a hole somewhere 
to warm himself no doubt. 
Look, a little snowdrift! I think 
I'll slide for fun—oops! I didn’t 
know a drift could jump like 
that and run! Dear me, it’s 
Wicky Weasel,” squeaked Skip- 
py in surprise. “His winter coat 
is white as snow—I can’t be- 
lieve my eyes. He isn’t very 
friendly; he didn’t even speak.” 
Skippy watched him find his 
hole beside the frozen creek. 


“Even Benny Beaver must 
have stayed at home today. I 
guess I'll go on home myself 
—seems no one wants to play. 
I'll stay behind the bushes till 
I reach the maple trees, and if 
I'm very careful maybe I can 
dodge that breeze.” 


' Finally he found his tree, and 
suddenly he grinned. “I'll 
climb up on the other side and 
fool that smart old wind.” His 


mother came to meet him. “I’m 
glad you’re home,” she said. 
“You must be almost frozen 
stiff. Now hop right into bed.” 

“I didn’t bring the nut,” he 
said. “The wind blew such a 
gale that I was lucky, Mother, 
to get back with all my tail. 
Sometimes I wish my tail was 
short like Tippy’s”—Skippy 
frowned—“or even small like 
Chippy’s.” He slowly glanced 
around. “It’s nice to be back 
home again.” He smiled. “You 
know, somehow a plain old tire- 
some hickory nut would taste 
real good right now.” 

“Here’s one,” his mother 
smiled and said, “and here’s a 
walnut too. I saved them for a 
snowy day especially for you. 
You should be thankful, Skip- 
py, that your home is up so 
high; many of your little friends 
can’t climb as you and I. They 
have to live in some dark hole; 
that’s why they sleep no doubt. 
They can’t enjoy the winter 
world and jump and run 
about.” 

“You should be thankful for 
your tail—yes, even in a storm.” 
She spread it gently over him. 
“You see, it keeps you warm. 
Be thankful even for the wind. 
It blows the clouds, you know, 
and from its fluffy pillows 
shakes out feathery flakes of 
snow. And Skippy, snow is only 
rain dressed in its winter coat.” 
She glanced about their cozy 
home and smiled and cleared 
her throat. “And without rain 
we'd have no food, no trees in 
which to live. And for these 
things and many more our 
thanks, dear, we should give.” 


“I’m thankful, Mother,” 
Skippy said. He blinked a time 
or two, then cuddled close and 
whispered, “I’m thankful for a 
lot of things, but thankful most 
for you.” 
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ELDOM a day goes by that 
we do not receive several 
letters from you about pet 
horses. As I read these letters I 


draw mental pictures of your 
pet horse, and then I am re- 
minded of horses of other days. 
George Washington’s beautiful 
white horse, Paul Revere’s 
horse, the — of the pony 
express, and many others that 
have played an important part 
in the history and development 
of North America. Even the 
horses that pulled the pioneers’ 
covered wagons across the 
Western prairies were impor- 
tant to our country’s history. 

I oftentimes wonder if at 
some time or other those horses 
of prominence were the favorite 
pet of some boy or girl, or if 
perhaps your pet will someday 
be nationally known because of 
some act of his or some act of 
yours. 

Write to us about your pet. 
Be sure to give us your name, 
age, and address. Send your let- 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


my friend. 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


ters to WEE WIspoM, Lee's 
Summit, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet squirrel 
named Chipper. We have had him 
about three months. My aunt found 
five baby squirrels in a nest that 
blew down from a tree. The mother 
_— took four to a new nest, but 

ipper was left behind. My aunt 
kept him for us. He likes to pla 
with a corncob.—Kathleen Roark. 


Dear Editor: I want to tell you 
about my pet dog. Shé is eight 
months old and weighs about three 
and one fourth pounds. She sleeps 
in my doll. bassinet, so you can see 
how tiny she is. Her name is Gin- 

rf, and she is black in color, with 
fight-brown legs and a very small 
head. She knows many tricks. She 
does flips and turns around so fast 
you can hardly see her. She will 
dance, and she for her food. 
Ginger loves to ride in the car. 

One of the cutest things is the 
way she will play with Porky, a 
rubber pig we got for her. The pig 
squeals when Ginger bites it and of 
course that is why she enjoys play- 
ing with it. She is very smart, as you 
can see.—Phyllis Tyner. 


Friend’s name 


State 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


King David 


(Continued from page 16) 


Lord wills. He shall not die by 


my hand.” David then took 
Saul’s spear and the water bot- 
tle, and the two men left the 
camp. 

When morning came David 
called to Saul’s men, “Why did 
you not keep watch over your 
king?” 

Saul recognized the voice. “Is 
that you, David?” he asked. 

“Yes, my king, and again this 
day has the Lord given you into 
my hands. While your guards 
slept I could have killed you. 
But I do not wish to harm you; 
so why do you pursue me?” To 
prove what he said, David tol 
the king: i 

“Send one of your men to 
me, and I will give him your 
spear and water bottle. As I 
have spared your life today, so 
may the Lord spare mine.” 

Saul said again: “I have done 
wrong. Come back, David; I 
will not harm you.” 


But David knew that Saul 
still could not be trusted. When 
the king and his soldiers had 
gone, David and his followers 
went down into the hill country 
of the Philistines overlooking 
the Western Sea. David knew 
that the Lord had plans for 
him; he had known it ever since 
the day when he was a young 
shepherd boy and old Samuel, 
the loved judge, had anointed 
his head with oil. He would 
await the Lord’s own time. 

Saul continued his many wars 
with the enemies of Israel; but 
the Lord was no longer with 
him, and his army became 
weaker and weaker. One day 
Saul and three of his sons were 
killed in a battle with the Phi- 
listines. One of the sons was the 
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good and kind Jonathan. 

Three days after the battle 
the news reached David. The 
Lord told him to take his men 
and go to Hebron in Judah. 
When he reached that place, 
the men of Judah made David 
their king. Later the twelve 
tribes of Israel made David 
their king too. 

But all Israel was in a state of 
unrest. Many cities were in the 
hands of the enemy, and war 
threatened on all sides. David 
asked the Lord’s help. He built 
a new tabernacle and brought 
the people together in worship. 

He did not forget his promise 
to Saul and to Jonathan. He 
asked his followers, “Are there 
any of Saul’s family to whom I 
can show kindness?” 

“Jonathan left a son, who is 
now a grown man,” he was 
told. “But he is a cripple, hav- 
ing received an injury when a 
child.” 

David sent for Jonathan's 
son, and when he had come 
David told him: “I will love 
you as I loved your father, and 
as he loved me. I will give you 
the land that belonged to him, 
and you are to sit at my table 
in the palace.” 

David reigned for forty 
years. After many wars Israel 
knew peace during his last few 
years. David had laid up great 
tiches of silver and gold and 
brass and iron. He wished to 
build a temple that would be 
the most beautiful temple in all 
the world. But the Lord told 
him: “You have fought many 
battles. My temple must be built 
by a man of peace. After you, 
your son Solomon will reign. He 
shall build the temple. 


“But I shall give you a prom- 


ise,” the Lord said. “From the 


line of David a kingdom shall 
arise that shall last for ever.” 
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Thanksgiving Puzzle 
‘By Marion Silk 

My first is in dimple but is not 

in cheek; 

My second is in Thursday but is 
not in week; 

My third is in smile but is not 
in grin; 

My fourth is in prayer but is not 
in sin; 

My sixth is in lake but is not in 
sea; | 


My seventh is in him but is not 


in me; 
My last is in nut but is not in 
shell; 
And my whole makes the pie 
that we all like so well. 


Well-Known Woman 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Below are listed character 
tags of five Bible characters. If 
‘you can guess each name cor- 
rectly, the first letters of the 
names arranged backward will 
give you the name of a well- 
known woman of the Old 
Testament. 

1. He was the son of Abra- 
ham. 

2. He wrote the first book of 
the New Testament. 

3. He was a minor prophet 
and wrote a book of the Old 
Testament. . 

4. She was the wife of Da- 
vid: 

5. He was a leper who was 
cleansed in a river. 


-Do You Know? 
By Etta F, Gilbert 


Where do you think that a per- 
son would go 


To buy a new cap for his 
knee, 


Or to purchase a key for the 


lock of his hair? 
It certainly mystifies me. 

Can he sit in the shade of the 
palm of his hand 

Or beat on the drum of his 
ear? 

Could the crook of is elbow to 

rison be sent? 
I'd like all the answers to 

hear. 

Would you think that. his eyes 
would be thought of as 
school 

Because there were two pu- | 
pils there? 

And what gems would be found 
in the crown of his head— 

Would they be jewels costly 
and rare? 

Tell me, how does he sharpen 
his two shoulder blades? 

Who crosses the bridge of his 
nose? 

When he shingles his roof do 
you think he would use 

The nails from his fingers 
and toes? 

When he travels abroad would 
he pack up his trunk? 

Could: he make up a ‘ed 
bouquet 

Of his sweet bleeding heart and 

_ two two lips red? 
Those are questions enough 


for one day. # 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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this page. Each doll 
is original. 


that the work 


THIS IS 
CLARALEE 
Designed by Jo Ann Coyle 
(11 years) 

Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstall 


you may submit your paper doll for 
parent stating 


must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or 


If you are under 15 years of age 


= 


h doll 


Jet’s Freedom 
(Continued from page 7) 


He turned the soiled paper 
over in his hand. Was it some 
sort of joke? Or could some- 
one be at the trees yonder— 
maybe with an injured leg. If 
someone in distress was under 
the tree how did the prairie dog 
with the note tied to his leg get 
up here on the mound? Jet was 
puzzled. He looked at the sun. 
If he started toward that clump 
of trees—Kutha walking as he 
would have to do—it would be 
almost sundown when they got 
there. Then it would be long 
after dark when they reached 
home. Jet wasn’t afraid. Kutha 
knew the way back. But he 
didn’t want to go on toward 
those trees. He wanted to hurry 
home so he could go coyote 
hunting with the boys. 

Jet stood beside his pony. He 
kicked at a stone near his feet. 
He could go home. He was 
free, he told himself; he could 
do whatever he wanted to do. 
But—suppose there was some- 
one at those trees who needed 
help. He looked at the paper 
again, and even while he 

*‘ looked at it he knew that he 
was not going to ride toward 
home. What was it that held 
him so firmly? What was it in- 
side him that made him get 
up on Kutha’s back and head 
north toward the trees? 

(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 
Thanksgiving Puzzle 
Pumpkin. 


Well-Known Woman 
1. Isaac. 2. Matthew. 3. Obadiah. 
4. Abigail. 5. Naaman. 
The first letters arranged back- 
ward spell NAOMI. 
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Your Classmates Would Like These Two 
Books about Juvenile Pioneering 


Your classmates can enjoy the thrills and excite- 
ment of pioneer days and feel that they are right 
in the midst of covered wagons, log cabins, and 
camp meetings, and playing with Indian boys 
and girls if you give them Je?’s Adventures and 
Jet and the New Country, by Bula Hahn. 


| Jet’s Adventures 


From their home in the bluegrass country to an 
unsettled region hundreds of miles to the west 
traveled the Stockwells, with several other fami- 
lies, in one long caravan of covered wagons. And 
here began the adventures of twelve-year-old Jet 
Stockwell and his sister Sarah. You will want to 
follow them on their difficult but exciting journey 
to their faraway homesite, where new problems 
and adventures awaited this pioneer family. 


| Jet and the New Country 


Getting settled in this strange wilderness worked 
many hardships upon the whole Stockwell family, 
but there was also a happy side to this new life, 
as Jet and Sarah soon discovered. They found time 
to ride their pony, to make friends with an Indian 
family close by, to visit now and then with some 
companions of the covered-wagon journey, and 
later to attend school. 

These books appeal to boys and girls eight to 
thirteen years of age. Order copies now for the 
gifts you are certain to want to give when Christ- 
mas comes. 


Beautifully illustrated and bound in durable 
red cloth, Jet’s Adventures and Jet and the New 
Country are priced at $1 each. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


OOKS for CHRISTMAS! 
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SANTAS WORKSHOP 


66 OOD morning, Mr. Santa,” called a cheer- 
ful voice. “I hope you are feeling espe- 
cially well and strong this morning.” 

“Oh, yes, I am, Mrs. Santa Claus. Are you 
trying to tell me that business is heavier today 
than usual ?” 

“It is getting heavier by the day” was her 
quick reply. 

“Good! Good!” chuckled Santa. “What are 
the children asking for this Christmas?” 

“Everything from building blocks to bicycles, 
from tea sets to doll buggies.” 


“Fine!” declared Santa. can take care of 
everything with no trouble at all.” 

“Oh! I forgot, Mr. Santa; lots of children 
are ordering Wee Wisdom magazine as theif 
Christmas gift to friends.” 

“Now that is what I like to hear, Mrs. Santaj 
Wee Wisdom is a favorite with both boys and 
girls, and it is just tops as a Christmas gift. The 
more orders I receive for it, the better I like it; 
and let’s make sure that the Wee Wisdom ordetg 
are filled in time for Christmas. I can see that we 
really do have a busy time ahead.” 


Santa is right. Wee Wisdom is a favorite with both boys and girls. So why not make yout 
friends happy with Christmas gift subscriptions! Send your orders now and make sure, as Santa sug: 
gests, that they are filled in time for Christmas. Wee Wisdom for a whole year—twelve fascinating 


numbers—costs only $2. 
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